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or her parents, or because the parents could not
bear the loss of the boy's or girl's earning capacity.
There must be fewer still who have not met the
thick-headed undergraduate whose only qualifica-
tion for higher education is the wealth of his
family.
The educational scheme was not approved by
Parliament, but Knox's insistence on the need of
education has had a considerable effect upon the
development of the country.   For long Scotland
was  the most  advanced  European  country in
education ;   access to its secondary schools and
its universities was easier to the poor student there
than elsewhere ;  and the value of education was
more widely appreciated.    The critics of Knox
have either ignored his scheme for education or
have dismissed it as impracticable.    Impractic-
able the scheme may have been in his time - even
that is doubtful - but it is a scheme which may
yet be generally adopted, though the nations will
hardly hand over the educational machine to the
clergy.    In Soviet Russia a scheme such as that
advocated in the Book of Discipline has been
brought into operation.    Knox always visualised
the educational scheme as part of the Christian
religion ;   it is ironical that it should be first
adopted  in  the  country  most  antagonistic  to
Christianity.
The Parliament of January 1561, which con-
sidered the Book of Discipline^ objected to it on